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Treasury these many years, and it will be the last." The
error was no worse than Burke's false quantity when
he cried, magnum vedtgal est parcimonia. Yet Burke was
not illiterate.

Like other charges against Walpole, his offence in
shutting the door of patronage in the face of genius has
been made far too much of. Wo have already seen that
he procured two hundred pounds a year to the author
of the Night Thoughts, He offered a pension to Pope,
who declined on the ground that he never thought
himself BO warm in any party's cause as to deserve
their money. Ho subscribed for ten copies of Field-
ing's works in 1743, though Kelding had abused him.
He sent the unfortunate Savage bank notes. He insisted
that Prior, Stoolo, and Addison had all shown that the
most accomplished inon of lottorB make the worst men
in affairs; but to please a friend he made Oongreve a
Commission or of Customs, predicting, however, that they
would find ho had no head for business. It is true
that he disappointed the expectations of Swift, and
thereby incurred the formidable enmity of that powerful
genius; but I see no reason why we should condemn
Walpole for leaving the unhappy man at "wretched
Dublin in miserable Ireland." 1 It is true that he looked
upon writing as a mechanical business, and "took up
with any pen that ho could find in public offices " j but
Walpole might well think that when the hack pam-
phleteer had pocketed his guineas, all the honour had
been paid that such literature as his deserved,

He cared little more for musicians than he cared for
literature, calling them a pack of fiddlers. For pictures he
1 Hwift, xvii. 17, to the House,
